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FOREVroRD 

Froe  public  education  is  certainly  one  of  the  groat 
achievements  of  modern  democracy.  It  is  a privilege  v/hich  is  not 
always  appreciated.  Especially,  \vc  have  need  to  be  thankful  for 
the  fact  that  not  only  are  our  schools  free  in  terms  of  attendance 
but  also  in  exchange  of  ideas  and  freedom,  from,  class  and  other 
distinction.  They  are  not  used  to  enforce  a disciplined  adherence 
to  a way  of  life  laid  out  by  a dictator.  They  are  democratically 
administered  and  endeavor  to  cultivate  a spirit  of  cooperation, 
humanity,  and  honesty  in  human  relationships  as  well  as  teaching 
the  formal  subjects  necessary  to  a basic  education.  They  are 
tro.ining  centers  in  the  development  of  a democratic  v;ay  of  life. 
They  do  not  glorify  the  State  but  rather  seek  to  promote  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  democracy  in  order  that  children  may 
become  not  the  servants  or  tools  of  the  State  but  the  men  and 
women  who  will  control  it  and  determine  its  future. 

These  are  times  v;hen  the  peculiar  virtues  and  institutions 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life  need  to  be  gi^aen  some  studj'-  and 
thought,  Tfc  noed  to  know  more  about  hox7  these  things  came  tc  be; 
more  concerning  the  eftimes  bitter  controversy  and  feeling  which 
entered  into  the  fight  for  many  of  cur  democratic  institutions. 
This  has  been  the  democratic  way»  This  brief  story  of  the  struggle 
behind  the  establishment  of  our  system  of  free  public  education 
in  Pennsylvania  should  help  in  understanding  our  democro.cy, 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR  FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


In  the  field  of  education,  Pennsylvania  has  proved  her 
right  to  the  name  of  Keystone  State  as  truly  as  in  the  deve lopinent 
of  democracy  and  industry.  Her  pioneering  leadership  in  education 
v;as  the  consequence  of  the  fight  for  free  elementary  schools  v/aged 
between  1833  and  1836,  It  is  largely  due  to  the  ground;vork  laid  by 
three  men,  Timothy  Pickering,  Samuel  Breck,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens, 

Elementary  education  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  before  was  the  concern  of 
private  individuals,  and  not  of  the  State,  Much  progress  was  made, 
however,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  schools  and 
teachers  v/ere  reasonably  abundant  even  in  colonial  days,  Nany 
religious  denominations  established  schools  in  connection  v;ith 
their  places  of  \vorship,In  other  case s , parent s would  join  together 
to  establish  schools-the  so-called  subscription  schools .Sometime s , 
itinerant  schoolmasters  v;culd  themselves  establisli  schools , inviting 
parents  to  send  their  children  in  return  for  a moderate  tuition 
fee  paid  very  often  mainly  “by  board  and  lodging.  In  these  types  of 
schools,  the  teacher  would  ''board  around"  in  the  homes  of  the 
parents  of  his  flock. 

It  is  obx’-ious  that  these  schools  established  by  private 
initiative  made  no  provision  for  children  xvhose  parents  ivere  too 
poor  to  pay  tuition.  The  early  Education  Acts  passed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  aimed  to  provide  education  for  this  class, 
for  those  too  poor  to  pay;  and  were  therefore  in  reality  a type  of 
poor  relief  act.  They  were  usually  known  as  Pauper  Education  Acts, 
and  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  ineffective  they  must  have  been. 
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because  of  the  social  stigma  as  paupers  directed  against  the 
children  whom  these  Acts  were  intended  to  help.  The  first  of  the 
Pauper  Education  Acts  v;as  passed  in  1802;  the  second  in  1804;  and 
the  third  in  1809,  The  essential  purpose  of  tliese  Acts  was  the 
same;  they  differed  in  the  machinery  set  up  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  The  third  Act,  of  1809,  remained  in  force  for  the  State 
as  a whole  until  1834,  and  for  manj,''  districts  it  vfas  in  force  for 
a much  longer  period.  This  Act  made  it  a duty  for  the  county 
commissioners  to  require  the  assessors  to  take  the  names  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  12  v;hose  parents  xvore  unable  to 
pay  for  their  schooling.  Lists  of  these  "pauper"  children  v/ere  to 
be  given  to  the  teachers,  and  the  parents  Mere  to  be  notified  that 
their  children  could  receive  free  schooling.  The  teacher  v;as  to 
m^ake  a record  of  the  attendance  of  these  children,  and  present  a 
bill  for  their  tuitic.^  to  the  county  commissioners. 

There  was  no  provision  for  the  examining  and  qualification 
of  teachers,  and  naturally  no  regulation  of  curriculum  in  any 
sense.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  in  most  places  this  lav; 
remained  unenforced.  It  represented  only  a face-saving  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  fulfil  the  educational  provision 
of  the  State  Constitution  of  1790.  It  can  virell  be  imagined  that 
parents  v;ould  hide  their  children  v;hen  the  assessors  camie  around, 
rather  than  have  them  sent  to  school  on  such  degrading  terms. 
Often, too, childre n would  not  be  sent  to  school,  not  merely  because 
the  parent  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  schooling, 
becauae  he  needed  their  help  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop, 
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The  educational 
1790  was, actually  the  basis 


provision  of  the  Stcale  Constitutien  of 
of  t’ne  Free  Public  School  Act  of  1334. 


The  provision  for  education  in  the  earlier  Constitution  of  1773 
was  so  phrased  that  it  would  have  been  irapossible  to  set  up  a 
system  of  free  schools  under  it.  In  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1739-90,  an  effort  was  made  to  re-adopt  this 
provision,  but  this  move. was  blocked  by  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of 
Timothy  Pickering,  a native  of  New  England  who  i'ad'  settled  in 
Luzerne  County’'.  His  substitute  provision,  moved  on  Januar;/  30, 


1790,  is  a splendid  statement  of  t’ne  argunw-nt  for  cduccation: 

Knowledge,  generally  diffused  among  the  people  beii\g- 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  righ.ts,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Lcgislat’iro  to  provide  for-  ' the 
instruction  of  children  and  youth,  by  the  establishment 
of  schools  througho''!t  the  Commcrv/ealth.  And  the  ants, 
sciences  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  promoted  in 
one  or  more  universities. 


His  motion  failed.  But  as  a result-  of  Pickering's  efforts,  ably 
supported  by  McKean  of  Philadelphia  and  Findley  of  Vfe stmore  land , 
the  section  on  education  finally  read; 


S'dCTION  I.  The  Legislature  shall, as  noon  as  conveniently 
may  be,  provide  by  law  for  tjue  e s tabl i chm;' nt  of  schools 
throughout  the  State , in  such  a manner,  that  the  poor  may 
bo  taught  gratis. 

SECTION  II.  The  Arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in 
one  or  more  Sominarios  of  learning. 

The  spirit  of  Pickering's  original  motion  was  latent  in  this, which 

was  the  sole  constitutional  basis  ;for  the  free  public  school  svstem 

set  up  in  1834.  The  Supromo  Court  of  the  State  decided  that  it 

was  not  unconstitutional  for  the  rich  as  well  o.s' tho  poor  to  bo 

It  is  certain  that  Pickering  and  riis  supporters 
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understood  the  section  in  this  way.  However,  the  ina;^.ority  did  not 
so  understand  it,  and  it  was  forty-four  years  before  the  tree 
planted  by  Timothy  Pickering  finally  bore  fruit, ‘ 

In  the  years  from  1790  to  1833,  there  vms  a mounting 
demand  for  legislation  to  meet  more  effectually  the  implied  promise 
of  general  education  in  the  Constitution  of  1790.  Many  recognized 
that  the  pauper  education  laivs  were  not  satisfactory  and  agitated 
for  a more  generous  system  in  v;hich  class  discrimination  could  be 
eliminated.  The  rise  of  Jacksonian  democracy  in  the  thirties 
underlined  this  defect  in  the  old  system.  In  1824  there  was 
actually  passed  an  Act  pro^riding  for  three  years  of  free  public 
education,  but  this  aroused  a storm  of  opposition  and  was  repealed 
in  1826,  the  Act  of  1809  going  back  into  effect.  Yot  it  showed 
the  direction  of  the  tide. 

The  agitation  for  free  public  elementary  schools 
continued,  and  came  to  a head  in  1833  when  Samaiol  Brock  of 
Philadelphia  came  to  the  State  Senate  with  the  firm  resolve  of 
doing  something  to  esttiblish  a system  of  gener-al  free  education 
applying  to  the  entire  State. 

Samuel  Breck,likG  Pickering, was  a native  of  Hew  England. 
A man  of  wealth,  he  had  been  educated  in  France,  had  been  there 
during  the  French  Revolution,  and  knew  most  of  the  great  men  of 
that  day,  from  Talleyrand  to  vTilliam  Pitt  the  younger.  He  belonged 
to  a political  pprty  that  was  nearly  extinct  in  1833,  the  old 
Federalist  party  of  Hamilton  and  Pickering,  ami  v;e  are  told  that 
he  returned  to  politics  under  the  Democratic  label  for  the  sole 
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purpose  of  doing  something  for  education.  ITlien  ho  succeeded,  he 
seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  public  life  once  more,  leaving  the 
battle  to  prevent  repeal  of  his  Act  to  other  mon. 

Breck  left  an  interesting  diary  in  which  the  excerpts 
relating  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  cf  1834  tell  the  story  better 
than  a second-hand  account  could  possibly  relate  it. 

Monday,  December  9,  1&33.  Gen.  McKean,  the  Secretary 

of  the  Ccinmonwealth,  Introduced  me  to  the  Governor's 
room.  I was  received  very  cordially,  for  I voted  for 
his  friend  McKean.  My  inkiness  with  tl'^.o  Governor  was  to 
learn  from  iiim  whether  he  had  collected  ary  facts  in 
regard  to  Education  and  Proxies, two  items  in  his  message 
which  had  been  referred  to  two  ccmmittcjes  of  which  I was 
chairman.  I was  surprised  to  learn  from  him  that  in 
regard  to  the  first,  he  had  never  thought  of  any  system 
of  general  education,  although  so  often  the  the  ms  cf  his 
public  messages. 

.All  the  Governors  of  PennsVlv-ania  from  17  90  op.  had 

favored  a more  liberal  program  of  public  education  in  various 

messages,  but  tho  idea  had  not  fotnod  favor  with  the-  legislators. 

Two  days  later,  Breek  told  his  diary: 

The  chief  occupation  that  X prooose  to  rc^-selt  this 
session  is  the  foi-mation  of  a of  gei:ieral 

education;  for  purpose  1 intpodnoed  into  tlie 

Semte,  on  th^fc  first  day  of  its  YaactiBg,  -it  r-4-solution 
appointing  a .Joint  Committee  of  the  inifo  to  whic^ 

should  b®  refertod  all  M’.ttors  tiu-jt  bavc  rolatilcn  tp  tho 
subject.  That  resolution  has  been  adopted,  and  it  now' 
remains  for  me  to  call  the  Joint  •Comrrdttef  together  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  and  commenci-.i^  business.  As  I 
am  Chairman,  I mny  be  expected  to  take  the  lead;  I shall, 
thoref ore , addre ss  letters  to  the  GoVornors  of  the  States 
where  univorso.!  oduoation  is  in  dperation 

Many  of  tho  questions  Sariuo  1 Brock  hskod  in  this  first 
educational  questionnaire  arc  of  interest  today: 

TOiat  is  tho  number  of  scholars  of  both  sexes? 
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Is  the  system  universal? 

Please  to  give  an  abridgement  of  your  school  lavs. 

How  are  your  teachers  formed  (trained)?  Have  you  model 
schools  for  them? 

TJhat  is  the  average  salary  of  teachers?  V/ho.t  is  the 
cost  per  head  of  the  scholars? 

What  is  the  mode  of  instruction  --  whether  by  the  system 
of  Lancaster,  or  in  the  usual  way? 

V/hat  studies  are  usually  fcllcv;ed? 

How  does  your  plan  ivork?Is  it  satisfactory^  or  defective? 

Is  it  susceptible  of  improvement?  If  so,  in  what  way? 

Will  you  be  pleased  to  add  to  these  interrogatories,  any 
observations  that  may  aid  the  great  object  the  Committee 
has  in  charge?  A particular  account  of  the  school  fund, 
as  to  the  amount  aiinually  expended,  and  its  competence 
to  give  a rudimental  (elementary)  education,  together 
with  its  mode  of  administration,  etc.,  will  be  very 
acceptab  le  . 

Breck  fought  against  ill  health  while  ho  carried  on  this 

extensive  corre spondence , and  worked  on  the  Committee  report  and  on 

the  bill  which  em^bodied  its  findings.  His  diamy'  continues: 

Sunday,  January  IS,  1834.  Here  is  a gap  in  Journal, 
ow'ing  to  constant  occupation  on  the  report  and  bill 
prepo.red  by  me  on  the  subject  of  general  oducation.The se 
with  other  legislative  duties,  and  sometimes  ill  health, 
have  caused  its  neglect, 

Saturday,  February  1.  Hy  general  education  bill,  report 
and  appendix,  having  been  printed  today,  I sat  up  until 
midnight  sending  off  about  tv/o  hundred  copies,  and  then 
Tvent  to  bed  sick. 

Thursday , February  27.  The  general  school  bill,  introduced 
by  me,  has  passed  the  House  of  Ropresento.tive s by  a 
unanimous  vote,  so.ve  one,  and  the  nay  man  is  named  Grim. 

March  15,  1834,  This  morning, the  educational  bill,v;hich 
has  engaged  much  of  my  attention,  passed  the  Senate  v;ith 
three  dissenting  voices,  and  these  decidedly  the  most 
ignorant  and  least  educated  of  its  membe  rs . , The  so  three  . 
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with  Grim  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  form  the 
minority  in  the  Legislature*  It  is  truly  honorable  that 
so  good  a bill  should  ho.ve  passed  so  nearly  by  a uiianimo'js 
vote.  If  the  measure  shall  work  v;ell,  im/  public  life 
v/ill  have  res'ilted  in  some  good. 

The  Act  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  April  1,  1S34. 
Judging  by  the  storm  of  opposition  v/hich  broke  out  when  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  heard  of  the  Act,  it  was  not  merely  truly  honorable 
that  it  was  passed  almost  unanimously;  it  v/as  miraculous.  The 
storm  surpassed  in  violence  what  followed  the  ill-fated  Act  of 
1824,  and  it  seemed  vemy  probable  that  the  new  Act  would  be  erased 
from  the  statute  books  by  the  next  Legislat’ire . It  was  not  enough 
merely  to  pass  a free  public  school  act;  it  was  nocessar/  to  figV't 
to  prevent  its  repeal. 

The  Act  provided  that  each  county  should  be  a scliool 
division,  and  every  ward,  township,  or  borough  a scliool  district. 
Sections  2 and  5 provided  for  fie  election  of  school  directors 
'very  much  as  at  the  present  time.  The  permissiw-  features  of  the 
bill  ivero  in  Sections  4,  5,  6 and  7,  which  provided  for  annual 
meetings  in  each  county  of  tlie  oounfe  commissioners  --  and  a 

reore sentative  of  each  school  hoard  in  the  ceunty.  K^ese  ioint 
meetings  would  dccido  whether  a cou.nt^^  school  tax  should  be  levied 
for  the  support  of  common  sclnools,  and  if  in  favor,  would  arrange 
for  a tax  levy  which  should  bo  sufficient  to  yield  o.t  least  twice 
the  amount  given  by  the  State.  If  the  vote  ivas  ngainst  levering  a 
tax,  the  districts  icould  receive  no  money  from  the  State, and  v/ould 
continue  to  operate  under  the  Act  of  1809.  The  pov/ors  c.nd  duties 
of  school  boards  were  defined;  an  interesting  provision  v/as  made 
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for  manual  training,  v/hich  never  took  effect;  and  arrangements 
v/ero  made  for  inspection  of  the  schools. By  Section  17  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  v/as  made  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools, 
while  Section  19  appropriated  $75,000  from^  the  State  School  fund 
for  the  year  1835, and  for  evem,e  year  thereafter  until  the  interest 
of  the  fund  should  reach  $100,000. 

The  vote  on  acceptance  or  rcicction  was  to  be  held  on 
the  third  Friday  in  September,  1834.  Of  the  S87  districts  in  the 
State,  502  accepted  the  Free  Public  School  Act,  while  only  264 
actually  rejected  it.  The  large  number  which  took  no  action  at  all 
is  an  indication  of  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  x'fhich  was  raging 
in  almost  every  community,  a struggle  which  divided  old  friends, 
and  even  families, and  left  lines  of  political  cleavage  for  several 
decades . 

In  general,  the  western  counties  favored  free  public 
education,  because  they  v/cre  nc’'''er  and  their  customs  or  ways  of 
taking  care  of  the  educational  problems  had  net  become  deeply 
rooted.  In  the  northern  tier  of  counties  the  strong  Pev'  England 
element  favored  this  nev;  plan  which  rosemblod  what  thop'  had  been 
used  to  in  their  native  States.  The  Act  was  generally  supported 
by  the  better  educated  and  more  progressive  individuals  and 
communities.  The  organizations  of  workingmen  in  the  cities 
favored  it,  as  did  some  of  the  churches,  the  llothodists  and 
Presbyterians,  in  particular. 

V/ho  were  the  opponents  of  free  public  education?  The 
aristocrats  felt  that  education  should  be  only  for  the  "better" 
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people,  the  "well-born"  or  the  wealthy.  The  conservatives  or 
"standpatters"  opposed  it  Just  because  it  v/as  new,  Sor.ie  taxpayers, 
rich  and  poor,  thou£;ht  it  meant  too  great  an  increase  in  taxation, 
I'Jon-English-speaking  groups  feared  that  the  freo  schools  would 
cause  the  loss  of  their  language  and  distinctive  culture.  There 
was  also  an  element  which  might  be  called  'narrow-minded  and 
ignorant ,T;ho  had  no  use  for  ’T? ook- laming,  " and  had  great  contempt 
for  teachers  and  schools.  Even  the  throe  R's,  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  were  "frills"  to  them,  for  v;hich  'public  funds 
should  not  bo  spent. 

The  election  of  members  of  the  new  Legislature  was  held 
in  November,  1854,  l.Iany  friends  of  the  Act  v/ere  defeated,  and 
others  w’ere  re-elected  oicly  a'fter  a promise  to  reverse  their 
former  stand.  The  Assembly  rrnt  on  December  2,  and  at  once  many 
bills  were  presented  either  to  am.end  the  Act  or  to  repeal  it 
altogether.  Governor  George  Wolf,  in  his  li-iessago  of  December  3, 
took  a bold,  firm,  stand  in  favor  of  tlie  Act,  This  encouro.;' ement 
to  the  friends  of  the  Act  was  timely,  for  a flood  of  petitions 
poured  in  upon  the  legislators,  praying  for  th',.-  iniifcdiate  repeal 
of  t?j.G  Act.  The  petitions  came  from  38  counties, and  had  more  than 
32,000  signers. 

The  State  Senate  had  a clear  majority  against  the  Act, 
and  passed  a bill  which  virtually  repealed  it  by  a vote  of  19  to 
11,  Thirteen  Senators  who  had  voted  for  the  Act,  nc^v  voted  against 
it.  Oddly  enough,  tho  House  of  Representatives,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  more  responsive  to  popular  sentiment,  wns  more  favorable  to 
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free  schools.  The  Speaker,  Thompson  of  Erie,  had  been  a member  of 
the  old  Joint  Coimaittee,  and  the  House  Committee  on  Education  with 
but  one  exception  favored  the  Act,  suggesting  only  some  minor 
changes.  The  Committee  reported  a bill  simplifying  the  Act,  but 
retaining  its  essential  features.  There  was  a fierce  struggle  in 
the  House  Comiriittec  of  the  T/hole  between  the  supporters  of  the 
Senate  Hill  and  the  defenders  of  the  Committee 's  Bill,  A nan 
stepped  forv/ard  who  had  not  hitherto  taken  an  important  part  in 
the  struggle, and  by  his  pov/erful  oratory  strengthened  the  wavering 
and  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  free  schools.  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
caustic  critic  of  the  administration,  turned  the  fire  of  his 
eloquence  upon  the  opponents  of  fre(j  schools  in  one  of'the  greatest 
speeches  in  Pennsylvania  history.  A few  salient  passages  are 
enough  to  sho^v  that  it  still  carries  a ringing  message: 

I will  briefly  give  you  the  reo.son  v;hy  I shall 
oppose  the  repeal  of  the  scliool  law.  This  law  v;as  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Lc^gislature  with  unexampled 
unanimity, but  one  member  of  this  House  voting  against  it. 

It  has  not  yot  come  into  ope  ration, and  none  of  its  offocte 
have  been  tested  by  experience  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
passage  of  such  a law  is  enjoined  by  the  Constitution, 
and  has  been  rccoirimcndod  by  every  Gox^ernor  since  its 
adoption.  Much  to  his  credit,  it  has  bceti  warmly  urged 
by  the  present  Executive  in  all  liis  annual  messages 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  To, repeal 
it  noiv, before  its  practical  effects  have  been  discovered, 
would  argue  that  it  contained  some  glaring  and  .pc  rnicious  , 
defect,  and  that  the  last  Legislature  acted  under  some 
strong  and  fatal  delusion  v;hich  blinded  everyone  of  them 
to  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  v;ould  seem  to  bo  humiliating  to  bo  under  tho 
necessity,  in  tho  nineteenth  century,  of  entering  into  a 
formal  argument  to  prove  tho  utility,  and  to  free  govern- 
ments, the  absolute  necessity,  of  education.  More  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  the  deity  v/ho  presided  over 
intellectual  ondov/ments  ranked  highest  for  dignity, 
chastity  and  virturc,  among  tho  goddesses  worshipped  by 
cultivated  pagans.  And  I will  not  insult  this  House  or 
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our  constituents  by  supposing  any  course  of  reasoning 
necessary  to  convince  them  of  its  high  importance.  Such 
necessity  v\rould  be  degrading  t'o  a Christian  age  and  a 
free  republic.  - . 

If  an  elective  republic  is  to  endure  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  every  elector  must  have  sufficient 
information,  not  only  to  accumulate  wealth  and  take  care 
of  his  pecuniary  concerns,  but  to  direct  v;isely  the 
Legislatures,  the  Ambassadors,  and  the  Executive  of  the 
nation; for  some  part  of  all  these  things,  some  agency  in 
approving  or  disapproving  of  them, falls  to  every  freeman. 
If,  then,  the  permanency  of  cur  government  depends  upon 
such  knowledge,  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  see  that 
the  means  of  information  be  diffused  to  every  citizen. 
This  is  a sufficient  answer  to  those  who  deem  education 
a private  and  not  a public  duty  — who  a.rgue  'that  they 
are  willing  to  educate  their  own  children,  but  not  their 
neighbor’s  children. 


ifi  ^ :lfi  ifi 

Many  complain  of  the  school  tax,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  a.mouht,  as  because  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  others  arM  not  themselves.  This  is  a mistake.  It  is 
for  their  own  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  perpetuates  the 
government  and  ensures  the  due  administration  of  the 
laws  under  which  they  live,  and  by  which  their  lives  and 
property  are  protected.  LTiy  do  they  not  urge  the  same 
objection  against  all  other  taxes?  The  industrious, 
thrifty.,  rich  farmer  pays  a heavy  county  tax  to  support 
crimina.l  courts,  build  jails,  and  pay  sheriffs  and  jail 
keepers,  and  yet  probably  he  never  has  had  and  never 
v;ill  have  any  direct  personal  use'  for  either.  He  never 
gets  the  worth  of  his  money  by  being  tried  for  a crime 
before  the  court,  alloived  the  privilege  of  the  jail  on 
conviction  or  receiving  an  equivalent  from  the  sheriff 
or  his  hangmen  officer  si 

* 

But  v/e  are  told  that  this  law  is  unpopular,  that 
the  people  desire  its  repeal.  Has  it  no>t  alivays  been  so 
with  every  now  reform  in  the  condition  of  man?01d  habits 
and  old  prejudices  are  hard  to  be  removed  from  the  mind. 
Every  new  improvement  which  has  been  gradually  loading 
man  from  the  savage  through  the  civilized  up  to  a highly 
cultivated  sta.te,  has  required  the  most  strenuous  and 
often  perilous  exertions  of  the  v;ise  and  good.  But,  sir. 
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much  of  its  unpopularity  is  chargeable  upon  the  vile 
arts  of.  unprincipled  demogogues.  Instead  of  attempting 
to'  remove  the  honest  rnisapprehons  ions  of  the  people, they 
cater  to  their  prejudices, and  take  advantage  of  them, to 
gain  low,  dirty,  temporary,  local  triumphs.  I'  do  not 
charge  this  on  any  particular  part'/.  Unfortunately  , 
almost  the  only  spot  on  which  all  parties  meet  in  union, 
is  this  ground  of  common  inf  any'. 

I have  seen  the  present  chief  maginstrate  of  this 
Commonwealth  violently  -assailed  as  the  projector  and 
father  of  this- law. I am  not  the  eulogist  of  that  gentle- 
man; he  has  been  guilty  of  riany  deep  political  sins.  But 
he  desem/es  the  undying  gratitude  of  the  people,  for -the 
steady , untiring  zeal  which  he  has  manifested  in  favor  of 
common  schools.  I will  not  say  his  exertions  in  that 
cause ■ have  covered  all,  but' they  have  atoned  for  many  of 
his  errors.  I trusb  that  the  people  of  this  State  y;-il’l 
never  be  called  upon  to  choose  betv/een  a supporter  and 
an  opposer  of  free  schools.  But  if  it  should  come  to 
that,  if  that  is  to  be  made  the  turning  point  on  which 
we  are  to  cast  our  suffrages,  if  the  opponent  of  educa- 
tion v/ere  my  most  intimate  personal  and  political  friend, 
and  the  free-  school  candidate  ry  most  obnoxious  enemy,  I 
should  deem  it  my  duty,  as  a patriot,  at  this  moment  of 
our  intellectual  crisis,  to  forget  all  other  considera- 
tions and  to  place  iryself,  unhesitatingly  and  hordially, 
in  the  ranks  of  him  v/hose  banner  streams  in  light. 

♦ ^ . 

But  will  this  Legislature  - will  the  wise  guardians 
of  the  dearest  interests  &f  a groat  Commonwealth, consent 
to  surrender  the  high  advantages  and  brilliant  prospects 
which  this  -law  promised,  bocause  it  is  desired  by  worthy 
gentlemen,  who,  in  a moment  of  causeless  panic  and 
popular  delusion, sailed  into  power  on  a'  Tartarian  flood? 
A flood  of  ignorance,  darker,  and  to  the  intelligent 
mind,  more  dreadful,  than  that  accursed  Stygian  pool,  at 
\vhich  mortals  and  immortals  tremble  i Sir,  it  seems  to 
m.e  that  the  liberal  and  enlightened  proceedings  of  the 
last  Legislature  have  aroused  the  demon  of  ignorance 
from  his  slumber;  and  maddened  at  the  threatened  loss  of 
his  murky  empire,  his  discordant  hov/lings  are  heard  in 
every  part  of  our  land, 

sic  4:  3^ 

Let  all,  therefore,  who  would  sustain  the  character 
of  the  philosopher  or  philanthropist,  sustaih  this  law.- 
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Those  who  would  add  thereto  the  glory  of  the  hero  can 
acquire  it  here  for  in  the  present  state  of  fooling  in 
Pennsylvania,  I am  willin'g  no  ^dinit, that  but  little  less 
dangerous  to  the  public  man  is  the  war-club  and  battle- 
axe  of  savage  ignorance  than  to  the  Lion-Hearted  Richard 
was  the  keen  scimitar  of  the  Saracen. He  who  would  oppose 
it, cither  through  inability  to  comprehend  the  advantages 
of  generous  education,  or  from  unv/illingness  to  bestow 
them  on  all  his  fcllow-citir.ens,  even  to  the  lowest  and 
the  poorest, or  from  dread  of  popular  vengeance,  seems  to 
me  to  v/ant  either  the  head  of  the  philosopher,  the  heart 
of  the  philanthropist,  or  the  nerve  of  the  hero, 

V/hc  would  not  rather  do  one  living  deed  than  to  have 
his  ashes  enshrined  in  ever-burnished  gold?  Sir,  I trust 
that  when  vje  come  to  act  on  this  question,  we  shall  take 
lofty  ground  --  look  beyond  the  narrow  space  v;hich  now 
circumscribes  our  vision  beyond  the  passing,  fleeting 
point  of  time  on  ¥/hich  we  stand  — and  so  cast  our  votes 
that  the  blessing  of  education  shall  be  conferred  on 
every  son  of  Pennsylvania--  shall  be  carried  home  to  the 
poorest  child  of  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  the  meanest 
hut  of  your  mountains, so  that  oven  he  may  be  prepared  to 
act  well  his  part  in  this  land  of  freedom,  and  lay  on 
earth  a broad  and  a solid  founuiation  for  that  enduring 
knowledge  which  goes  on  increasing  through  increasing 
eternity. 

This  great  speech  is  Credited  with  winning  the  day  for 
free  schools.  The  Committee's  version  rwiking  only  some  minor 
changes  in  the  Act  of  1834,  finally  passed  the  House  on  April  11, 
1835#  The  Senate  concurred,  believing  that  the  mrinor  changes  were 
better  than  no  change  at  all,  and  the  cause  of  free  schools  was 
tr  ium-phant . 


Our  public  schools  of  today  are  the  result  of  the 
successful  outcome  of  that  great  struggle.  True, some  minor  changes 
vrere  again  made  in  1836,  permitting  school  districts  to  withdraw 
from  the  free  school  system  three  years  after  voting  into  it,  but 
this  had  the  effect  of  inducing  oven  more  districts  to  join,  as 
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they  could  withdraw  again  if  they  did  not  like  it.  The  struggle 
waged  in  1834  and  1835  laid  the  legislative  foundation  for  all  the 
trcinendous  development  of  the  public  school  system  in  Pennsylvania. 
After  elementary  schools  caiae  other  equally  significant  institu- 
tions, the  high  school,  the  normr.l  school.  Teacher  certification, 
progress  in  educational  methods,  a broadening  of  the  curriculum, 
all  these  and  many  other  valuable  steps  forv/ard  in  preparing  the 
children  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  good  citizens,  were  the  ultPaatc 
results  of  the  establishment  of  free  elementary  schools. 

Of  Timothy  Pickering  who  laid  the  constitutional  founda- 
tion for  the  Act;  of  Samuel  Breck  who  drafted  the  Act  and  secured 
its  adoption;  and  of  Thaddous  Stevens  r/hose  eloquence  saved  it 
from  repeal,  it  may  be  said,  paraphasing  the  words  applied  to  a 
great  architect  and  his  building,  "If  you  seek  their  monuments, 
look  about  you,”  The  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  no  less  than  her 
mills  and  fields  and  factories,  are  an  important  asset  to  the 
nation  in  this  tine  of  war  when  the  very  ideals  upon  which  the 
free  school  system  is  based  are  challenged  by  the  forces  of  barbar- 
ism and  chaos.  In  every  town  and  tovmship  of  our  C omnonwr,' a 1th  the 
public  schools  are  training  children  to  be  useful  citizens,  loyal 
to  the  principles  upon  v/hich  our  Republic  is  founded,  and  aware  of 


their  duties  as  citizens  to  maintain  those  ideals. 


